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that he will account for a given cultural fact by merging it into a group 
of cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural fact out of 
which it has developed. The cultural phenomenon to be explained must 
either have an antecedent within the culture of the tribe where it is found 
or it may have been imported from without. Both groups of determi- 
nants must be considered." 

This idea is somewhat like that of Tarde, that the advance of every 
science consists in suppressing external likenesses and replacing them by 
internal likenesses. But Dr. Lowie's method is not sound. It means 
only that cultural facts should be studied from the viewpoint of evolu- 
tion, and while that is the usual method among scientists it does not 
exclude psychological, racial, or environmental factors. The influence 
of "contact" which he emphasizes is in reality an appeal to environment. 
In the last analysis social phenomena must be referred, as Spencer points 
out, either to intrinsic factors (psychology) or to extrinsic factors 
(environment). Dr. Lowie's method is only a convenient way of tracing 
sequences to those ultimate determinants denned by Spencer. 

Jerome Dowd 

University of Oklahoma 



The Play Movement and Its Significance. By Henry S. Curtis. 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp.346. $1.50. 

This volume is the fourth in a series by this author on recreation, 
the previous titles being "Education through Play," "Practical Educa- 
tion," and "Play and Recreation in the Open Country." Like the 
previous volumes, "The Play Movement and Its Significance" is a dis- 
criptive account of activities in progress in different parts of the United 
States together with a criticism of those activities. It is not intended 
to be a discussion of the psychological or larger social aspects of the play 
movement. The author's aim has been to give a concrete picture of 
the extent and development of play activities in the United States and 
the tendencies in control and administration. 

It deals primarily with the play of children of school age and only 
in a small degree with recreation for adults. The necessity of this 
limitation is consistent with the development of the movement for the 
provision and control of recreational activities, since this development 
thus far has been confined chiefly to play for children. 

The first two chapters deal with the sources of the play movement 
and the development of the play movement in the United States. The 
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chief sources are found in the disappearance of child work and increasing 
congestion of the population, together with the new social concern for 
child welfare and a new understanding of child psychology. The chapter 
on "The Play Movement in the United States" contains an outline for 
a proposed state law for the establishment of playgrounds. 

The chapter on "Play at the School" is a briefer and more general 
discussion of the main problems discussed in the volume on "Education 
through Play." Municipal playgrounds are discussed separately from 
school grounds and from public parks. The author regards the term as 
an incorrect one and the municipal ground itself as occupying an anoma- 
lous position. His criticism of these grounds, in which are included the 
park playgrounds of Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Oakland 
as conspicuous examples, is that while devised primarily for school 
children they secure a much smaller attendance proportionately than 
do the school grounds, and that the educational and. social purposes of 
the playground are completely divorced from the agencies in the com- 
munity which are primarily responsible for educational control. He 
regards the municipal playground as having its largest usefulness in 
providing a place for adults and children to spend leisure time without 
any particular educational purpose. He also finds the problem of politi- 
cal control and racial contact on the playgrounds difficult in the case of 
municipal playgrounds. 

In the chapter on " Public Recreation " a general descriptive accpunt 
is given of parks, swimming-pools, special celebrations, and the control 
of activities which are generally commercial enterprises. The treatment 
is too brief to cover any critical discussion of the social and administra- 
tive problems involved in these questions. 

The chapters on "Play for Institutions" and "Equipment and 
Supplies" offer more original suggestions than any other chapters in the 
volume. Starting with the point of view that all institutions for children 
might be treated as boarding-schools, a number of very excellent con- 
crete plans are given for increasing the efficiency and " liveableness " of 
the institution. In the short chapter on "Equipment and Supplies" 
the unreasonable present costs imposed by commercial companies 
are discussed. A plan for the manufacture of supplies arid equipment 
by penal institutions is well developed. 

The amount of space given to the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls is out of proportion to the places that those organizations occupy 
in the recreation of the boy and girl. There are a considerable number 
of other specialized activities in the form of clubs and other agencies that 
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could well have been discussed along with the Scout movement and the 
Camp Fire Girls. The suggestion that the Scout movement should be 
made a part of the public-school system seems to be a very excellent 
one. Undoubtedly the movement to have its largest value and a real 
permanency must be insured of more continuous support than its present 
method provides. Moreover, since both the Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls movements are essentially educational in character there is no 
reason why they should not be essentially a part of the established 
educational institutions. 

There is a good outline of "The Recreation Survey," its purposes 
and methods. The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the cost 
of providing recreational facilities compared with the financial saving to 
the community, which might be accomplished through providing ade- 
quate facilities. 

The volume is a useful addition to the very limited literature of the 
recreation movement. It will be found most useful by those who wish 
a brief summing up of the practices and tendencies in the United States. 
It has little that is new for the critical student. 

Cecil C. North 

Ohio State University 



A History of American Journalism. By James Melvin Lee. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. x+462. Illus- 
trated. $3 . 50 net. 

A History of American Journalism by James Melvin Lee, head of the 
New York University School of Journalism, supplies students of journal- 
ism throughout the country with a reference work long needed. Its only 
predecessor was Hudson's well-known work, which, though it included 
much interesting matter, was chaotic in form and brought the history of 
American newspapers down only to the year 1870 or thereabout. It 
was, so to speak, only the baby-book of journalism, for the greatest 
developments of our press have taken place within the last fifty years. 

Mr. Lee's book presents a vast mass of information in orderly and 
intelligible form, and its facts have evidently been sought for and verified 
from the most authentic sources. Its twenty chapters record the begin- 
nings of our colonial press, tell the story of the partisan press of our 
early national history, enumerate the most important papers in all the 
states and territories, and endeavor to distribute as justly as possible 
the emphasis to be accorded the many and various aspects of so com- 



